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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 
I. The Youth of the Church 


NTIL about the end of the nineteenth century, a 
man was expected to give his reasons for joining 
the Catholic Church. To-day a man is really expected 
to give his reasons for not joining it. This may seem an 
exaggeration; but I believe it to stand for a subcon- 
scious truth in thousands of minds. As for the funda- 
mental reasons for a man doing it, there are only two 
that are really fundamental. One is that he believes it 
to be the solid objective truth, which is true whether he 
likes it or not; and the other that he seeks liberation 
from his sins. If there be any man for whom these are 
not the main motives, it is idle to enquire what were 
his philosophical or historical or emotional reasons for 
joining the old religion; for he has not joined it at all. 
But a preliminary word or two may well be said 
about the other matter; which may be called the chal- 
lenge of the Church. I mean that the world has re- 
cently become aware of that challenge in a curiously 
and almost creepy fashion, I am literally one of the 
least, because one of the latest, of a crowd of converts 
who have been thinking along the same lines as I. 
There has been a happy increase in the number of 
Catholics; but there has also been, if I may so express 
it, a happy increase in the number of non-Catholics; in 
the sense of conscious non-Catholics. The world has 
become conscious that it is not Catholic. Only lately it 
would have been about as likely to brood on the fact 
that it was not Confucian. And all the array of reasons 
for not joining the Church of Rome marked but the 
beginning of the ultimate reason for joining it. At this 
Copyright in United States. 
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stage, let it be understood, I am speaking of a reaction 


and rejection which was, as mine would once have been, 


honestly if conventionally convinced. I am not speak- 
ing now of the stage of mere self-deception or sulky 
excuses; though such a stage there may be before the 
end. I am remarking that even while we truly think 
that the reasons are reasonable, we tacitly assume that 
the reasons are required. Far back at the beginning of 
all our changes, if I may speak for many much better 
than myself, there was the idea that we must have rea- 
sons for not joining the Catholic Church. I never had 
any reasons for not joining the Greek Church, or the 
religion of Mahomet, or the Theosophical Society or 
the Society of Friends. Doubtless I could have dis- 
covered and defined the reasons, had they been de- 
manded; just as I could have found the reasons for 
not going to live in Lithuania, or not being a chartered 
accountant, or not changing my name to Vortigern 
Brown, or not doing a thousand other things that it had 
never occurred to me to do. But the point is that I 
never felt the presence or pressure of the possibility at 
all; I heard no distant and distracting voice calling me 
to Lithuania or to Islam; I had no itch to explain to 
myself why my name was not Vortigern or why my re- 
ligion was not Theosophy. That sort of presence and 
pressure of the Church I believe to be universal and 
ubiquitous to-day; not only among Anglicans, but 
among Agnostics. I repeat that I do not mean that 
they have no real objections; on the contrary, I mean 
that they have begun really to object; they have begun 
to kick and struggle. One of the most famous modern 
masters of fiction and social philosophy, perhaps the 
most famous of all, was once listening to a discussion 
between a High Church curate and myself about 
the Catholic theory of Christianity. About half-way 
through it, the great novelist began to dance wildly 
about the room with characteristic and hilarious energy, 
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calling out, ‘I’m not a Christian! I’m not a Christian !’ 
flapping about like one escaped as from the net of the 
fowler. He had the sense of a huge vague army mak- 
ing an encircling movement, and heading him and 
herding him in the direction of Christianity and ulti- 
mately Catholicism. He felt he had cut his way out 
of the encirclement, and was not caught yet. With all 
respect for his genius and sincerity, he had the air of 
one delightedly doing a bolt, before anybody could 
say to him, ‘ Why do we not join the Catholic Church ?’ 

Now, I have noted first this common consciousness 
of the challenge of the Church, because I believe it to 
be connected with something else. That something 
else is the strongest of all the purely intellectual forces 
that dragged me towards the truth. It is not merely the 
survival of the faith, but the singular nature of its sur- 
vival. I have called it by a conventional phrase the 
old religion. But it is not an old religion; it is a reli- 
gion that refuses to grow old. At this moment of his- 
tory it is a very young religion; rather especially a 
religion of young men, It is much newer than the new 
religions; its young men are more fiery, more full of 
their subject, more eager to explain and argue than 
were the young Socialists of my own youth. It does 
not merely stand firm like an old guard; it has recap- 
tured the initiative and is conducting the counter- 
attack. In short, it is what youth always is rightly or 
wrongly; it is aggressive. It is this atmosphere of the 
aggressiveness of Catholicism that has thrown the old 
intellectuals on the defensive. It is this that has pro- 
duced the almost morbid self-consciousness of which 
I have spoken. The converts are truly fighting, in 
those words which recur like a burden at the opening 
of the Mass, for a thing which giveth joy to their youth. 
I cannot understand how this unearthly freshness in 
something so old can possibly be explained, except on 
the supposition that it is indeed unearthly. 
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A very distinguished and dignified example of this 
paganism at bay is Mr. W. B. Yeates. He is a man | 
never read or hear without stimulation; his prose is 
even better than his poetry, and his talk is even better 
than his prose. But exactly in this sense he is at bay; 
and indeed especially so; for of course the hunt is up 
in Ireland in much fuller cry than in England. And 
if I wanted an example of the pagan defence at its 
best, I could not ask for a clearer statement than the 
following passage from his delightful memoirs in the 
Mercury; it refers to the more mournful poems of 
Lionel Johnson and his other Catholic friends. 

‘I think it (Christianity) but deepened despair and multiplied 
temptation... Why are these strange souls born every- 
where to-day, with hearts that Christianity, as shaped by his- 
tory, cannot satisfy? Our love-letters wear out our love; no 
school of painting outlasts its founders, every stroke of the 
brush exhausts the impulse; pre-Raphaelitism had some twenty 
years, Impressionism thirty perhaps. Why should we believe 
that religion can never bring round its antithesis? Is it true 
that our air is disturbed, as Mellarmé said, ‘‘ by the trembling 
of the veil of the temple,’’ or ‘‘ that our whole age is seeking 
to bring forth a sacred book? ’’ Some of us thought that book 
near towards the end of last century, but the tide sank again.’ 


Of course there are many minor criticisms of all this. 
The faith only multiplies temptation in the sense that 
it would multiply temptation to turn a dog into a man. 
And it certainly does not deepen despair, if only for 
two reasons; first, that despair to a Catholic is itself 
a spiritual sin and blasphemy; and second, that the 
despair of many pagans, often including Mr. Yeats, 
could not possibly be deepened. But what concerns 
me in these introductory remarks is his suggestion 
about the duration of movements. When he gently 
asks why Catholic Christianity should last longer than 
other movements, we may well answer even more 
gently, ‘ Why, indeed?’ He might gain some light on 
why it should, if he would begin by enquiring why it 
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does. He seems curiously unconscious that the very 
contrast he gives is against the case he urges. If the 
proper duration of a movement is twenty years, what 
sort of a movement is it that lasts nearly two thousand? 
If a fashion should last no longer than Impression- 
ism, what sort of a fashion is it that lasts about fifty 
times as long? Is it just barely conceivable that it is 
not a fashion ? 

But it is exactly here that the first vital consideration 
recurs; which is not merely the fact that the thing re- 
mains, but the manner in which it returns. By the 
poet’s reckoning of the chronology of such things, it 
is amazing enough that one such thing has so survived. 
It is much more amazing that it should have not sur- 
vival, but revival, and revival with that very vivacity 
for which the poet admits he has looked elsewhere, and 
admits being disappointed when he looked elsewhere. 
If he was expecting new things, surely he ought not to 
be indifferent to something that seems unaccountably 
to be as good as new. If the tide sank again, what 
about the other tide that obviously rose again? The 
truth is that, like many such pagan prophets, he ex- 
pected to get something, but he certainly never ex- 
pected to get what he got. He was expecting a tremb- 
ling in the veil of the temple; but he never expected 
that the veil of the most ancient temple would be rent. 
He was expecting the whole age to bring forth a sacred 
book; but he certainly never expected it to be a Mass- 
book. 

Yet this is really what has happened, not as a fancy 
or a point of opinion, but as a fact of practical politics. 
The nation to which his genius is an ornament has 
been filled with a fury of fighting, of murder and of 
martyrdom. God knows it has been tragic enough; but 
it has certainly not been without that religious exalta- 
tion that has so often been the twin of tragedy. Every- 
one knows that the revolution has been full of religion, 
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and of what religion? Nobody has more admiration 
than I for the imaginative resurrections which Mr. 
Yeats himself has effected, by the incantation of Celtic 
song. But I doubt if Deirdre was the woman on whom 
men called in battle; and it was not, I think, a por- 
trait of Oisin that the Black-and-Tan turned in shame 
to the wall. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


[ Mr. Chesterton will continue this series in the next number of 
BLACKFRIARS.—Editor. ] 














THE AMATEUR IN ART 


E had been talking about the recent exhibitions 

and everybody agreed that it was a melan- 

choly thing to see how men who had begun as real and 

sincere artists had, for obvious reasons, become pur- 

veyors of popular pictures. Another spoke of the 

work of a gifted and restless politician who was known 

to be in his spare moments a slashing painter ot 

landscape. From this we came by a natural transition 
to amateurs generally and their ways. 

Alison, the poet, contended strongly for the essen- 
tial superiority of the amateur as a sort of aristocrat 
who was entitled to special consideration because he 
worked from inspiration while others worked by 
routine. Look at the daily articles, the weekly re- 
views, the annual novels. Look at the painters. 
‘Look’ he said, ‘at the average production here and 
abroad, at the Academy, the galleries, the Salons. 
Routine work without inspiration. Potboilers. 
Things done, not because they had to be done, but 
because something must be done. Fellows always at 
it—starve if they didn’t, I am afraid, some of them. 
(Alison has a substantial income of his own). How 
can you have freshness of vision, spontaneity, sincerity 
the things that make Art vital? How does the fuz o 
the thing come in? No fun at all, drudgery. You 
know, Howard, what Schiller said about the element 
of play in Art—a sort of sublime—or at any rate 
charming—play in which we escape from the trammels 
of everyday life... The Amateur is the man who 
cannot, who will not forget this idea of play. He 
isn’t chained to the car.’ 
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‘That is all very well, Alison,’ said Howard, the 
critic, “but can a man do good work on such easy 
terms? Can he dispense with the accomplishment 
that comes solely from incessant practice? Your 
amateur, whatever his inspiration or talent, cannot pos- 
sibly have the craftsmanship of the man who is always 
at it.’ 

‘He doesn’t need to be always at it. Having the 
idea clear and bright in the mind is the essential thing, 
The rest comes easily once you have got that. Croce 
has shown conclusively that the essential artist is not 
your laborious craftsman but the inspired thinker, the 
man who develops his idea fully and perfectly in his 
mind and therefore becomes able to express it. Tech- 
nique is nothing, Howard, nothing, without the clear 
and shining idea which must exist internally before 
the technique can give it external expression.’ 


‘ Then the technique, or as much of it as you may 
happen to require, comes of itself at the right 
moment?’ 


‘It is not so much that it comes of itself as that it 
is called in to play by the formative energy of the 
idea. The idea brings the technique with it, and to 
that extent, technique is subordinate.’ 


‘It is subordinate, or rather, I should say, 
secondary, but you minimise its importance. I hold 
it to be absolutely necessary and indispensable to the 
expression of the idea. My experience is that your 
amateur fails simply because he hasn’t got it—or got 
enough of it,’ 


“I don’t quite agree there,’ I said. ‘Some ama- 
teurs seem to possess an unholy power of making the 
very utmost of a little streak of talent they possess. 
They must do it by clever technique, for they certainly 
have none of the undisciplined wealth of imagination 
you seem to contemplate.’ 
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The Amateur in Art 


‘Personally,’ replied Howard, ‘I should be dis- 
posed to call such men occasional or lazy professionals, 
or rather, experts, which is the true antithesis of 
amateur.’ 

‘Ves,’ said Fleming, ‘you import the idea of 
money into the matter and blur the distinction when 
you use the word “ professional.” It seems to me 
certain, however, that the only safe definition of 
“amateur” is the man who does not make a thing his 
occupation. But this is leading us away from the 
point which is, that inspiration brings technique with 
it—at least so I understand Alison.’ 

‘Take your own case, Alison,’ said MacDermott, 
who writes verses for the Saturday Westminster and 
sometimes gets a prize. ‘ When you conceive a poem, 
do you mean to tell us that you have the whole thing 
complete in your mind down to the last syllable before 
you put anything on paper? Doesn’t the sestet of a 
sonnet, for instance, ever give you trouble?’ 

‘It very often does,’ Alison admitted. ‘But what 
I want you to recognise iS this. The amateur is the 
man who would naturally do the best work, but he 
refuses to pervert his talent to base uses, to fulfil com 
missions, to write on prescribed subjects or paint to 
order, at the bidding of stupid people or commercial 
people, or for that matter, of any sort of people at all.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Fleming, ‘that its just like 
politics or business. You've got to be determined to 
succeed. A man mustn’t keep on asking himself 
whether it is worth while and all other paralysing ques- 
tions about the meaning or value of his efforts. He 
should set to work and proceed to write or paint, or 
do whatever he wants. He should make an effort of 
will, pour out his soul, and so achieve his deliverance.’ 

‘But, my dear Fleming,’ said Howard, ‘ you are 
begging the question. That’s just what your amateur 
would like to do, but can’t. He would like to fling 
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off some little masterpiece every now and then without 
slaving at his art in between and all the while. But 
that’s just what nobody can do. Even genius takes 
infinite pains, though infinite pains don’t make genius, 
No, conception and execution are very far apart some- 
times. If to conceive the idea were the same as to 
find fitting expression for it, in the appropriate 
medium, believe me, there would be a great deal more 
Art in the world than there is or than there is ever 
likely to be.’ 

‘No,’ continued Howard, ‘this is precisely what 
the amateur cannot do. He cannot do his best. He 
cannot give his thought adequate expression. Why 
not? Because he lacks not so much the essential 
creative and selective sense as the technical equipment 
that training places at the artist’s service. He may 
have the vision; but to communicate it is the preroga- 
tive of the Artist, It is in working things out that 
the Amateur realises his inferiority. As he approaches, 
the vision recedes; he tries to get at close quarters, 
and to his inexpressible dismay it eludes him. He is 
tormented by his inabilty to handle the medium by 
which alone the vision is communicable. He had 
counted upon it to obey him. In the first rapture of 
his inspiration he had thought it so plastic—but it 
suddenly becomes intractable. After wrestling with 
the task, he becomes involved in increasing difficulties, 
he begins to doubt the value of his original concep- 
tion, to think it not worth while. Presently he finds 
that what he has produced falls everywhere short of 
his ideal. Self-criticism becomes acute and he relin- 
quishes the ungrateful task. He did not shirk it in 
the first instance, as Fleming seems to think; he has 
tried to do his best, tried and failed.’ 

Macdermott nodded approval. 

‘The failure of the Amateur is the result of want 
of technique and want of practice. The professional, 
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The Amateur in Art 


the expert, has learnt his technique, is fortified by 
practice. He is accustomed to think in terms of his 
art and knows instinctively how to handle his medium. 
Art is not altogether an affair of inspiration, though 
there is no art without it; craftsmanship also is indis- 
pensable. 

‘You mean to say,’ said Alison, ‘that the amateur 
—or the sort of amateur we seem to be discussing— 
ruins his own ideas because he can’t express them 
properly? That is the gist of the matter?’ 

‘Yes, that is the root of the matter; the Amateur 
encounters heart-breaking difficulties and eventual 
failure because he lacks technical equipment. On the 
other hand, the trained craftsman mechanically picks 
up the right tools and puts them to the right use, even 
when his heart is not in his work; how else do we get 
the journeyman work in art and fiction and the weekly 
article of an even standard of merit, the annual novel 
and the pot-boiling picture that we cannot fling a stone 
at because, whatever it may lack in passion or insight, 
it is technically irreproachable ? 

To be an amateur is to be occasional; the expert 
is always at work. The great poets, as you know, 
were always making verses; they made hundreds ot 
verses that were never written down; as Tennyson 
said, “ They went up the chimney.”” That is, they 
were always thinking in terms of their Art. Another 
thing that the Amateur heeds not is the methodical 
and incessant accumulation of material. The painter 
sees a certain effect; the writer thinks of “a good 
thing’; and each instantly frames his impression in 
words or sketch, and the record goes down in his note 
book for use at some time or other. Constant practice 
tells; he develops a cunning that becomes instinctive 
and his powers of expression grow pari passu with his 
receptive faculties. Consequently the expert can, like 
a skilful cook, make the most of odds and ends that the 
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Amateur would disdain; and the Amateur, whose 
occasional inspiration is perhaps of richer quality, is 
tortured to find that he cannot use it.’ 


‘ That,’ said MacDermott with conviction, ‘ is abso- 
lutely, painfully true.’ 


‘In manipulating and economising his material,’ 
resumed Howard, ‘the expert has resources that the 
Amateur never dreams of. There are hundreds of 
devices that to the uninitiated would seem incompat- 
ible with the clarity and purity of the artist’s vision; 
but they are means to the end, which is their raison 
d@’étre and their justification. Triumphant art con- 
ceals the machinery that helps to produce it. The 
expert knows how to lighten the drudgery of com- 
position by a dozen labour-saving devices. If the 
first and third paragraphs of his essay won’t come, he 
leaves them and writes the second and fourth, or he 
may write them separately and independently, having 
his own secret for stringing them together. Look at 
Pater, for instance, with his special sentences written 
on separate slips of paper. The practised writer has 
his recipe for converting proverb into paradox and 
other people’s epigrams into his own. He knows how 
to lay down the framework of a stanza or a sonnet and 
deftly fixes his last rhyme without losing any of the 
fire of his inspiration. He works over his draft again 
and again without ever a doubt of the effect he means 
to secure. But your Amateur does none of these 
things. 

‘I mean to say, therefore, that the Amateur, who 
relies upon inspiration and neglects technique, is not 
an artist, he is only artistic. The difference is very 
great, far too great to be veiled by a single syllable, 
for it is a difference in kind, not in degree. And in 
the light of this difference, once we clearly apprehend 
it, we see one of the deeper reasons for the compara- 
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The Amateur in Art 


tive failure of so many who begin well. How many 
of them are artistic, how few are artists ! ’ 


‘I daresay,’ said Fleming pensively, ‘I daresay. 
But until we can define our terms and agree upon the 
definitions, like the Schoolmen, we shall never really 


know what we are talking about! ’ 


J. J. DWYER. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF DANTE’S HELL 


T is said that Dante took his revenge upon his 
enemies by putting them in his /zfervo and thus 
pilloried them for all time. According to Alphonse 
de Lamartine, for example, ‘le poéme exclusivement 
toscan du Dante était une espéce de satire vengeresse 
du poéte et de homme d’Etat contre les hommes et 
le partis auxquels il avait voué sa haine.’ Lamar- 
tine’s shallow Voltairian view is still vaguely held, 
for a modern writer has recently referred to Dante’s 
‘vindictiveness which mars and prevaricates the 
truth. Carlyle, on the other hand, exclaimed, 
* What a paltry notion is that of his Divine Comedy’s 
being a poor, splenetic, impotent, terrestrial libel; 
putting those into hell whom he could not be avenged 
upon on earth!’ But the general impression among 
casual readers of the Commedia is that this was what 
he actually did. 

The purpose, therefore, of this article is to enquire 
whether there is any evidence of ‘ vindictiveness’ in 
the /xzferno. 

Now, apart from the crowd of mythological and 
scriptural and ancient historical personages, there are 
about sixty-seven persons, mostly contemporaries, 
mentioned by name or whose identity is undisputed. 
The supposed ‘vindictiveness,’ of course, could only 
be shown towards some of these. There are notori- 
ous Florentines, like Ciacco, the glutton, and Filippo 
Argenti, an arrogant and intolerant bully, of whom 
Boccaccio also tells us a characteristic Decameron 
story (ix, 8). There are common highway murderers 
like Rinier de Corneto and Rinier Pazzo. There are 
prodigals, like Lano of Siena, who in despair com- 
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The Inhabitants of Dante’s Hell 


mitted suicide, and Jacomo da Sant’ Andrea of Padua, 
who was executed for arson. There are the two in- 
famous hypocrites from Bologna, Catalano and 
Loderingo, who, appointed magistrates of Florence, 
abused their trust and misappropriated public funds. 
There is that sacrilegious thief, Vanni Fucci, who in 
the year 1293 meanly robbed the sacristy of the 
Church of San Jacopo, in Florence, during Carnival. 
There are forgers and falsifiers like Capocchio, a 
friend of the poet, a famous imitator—a good ape of 
nature, he calls himself, di satura buona scimia— 
who was executed at Siena in the same year; and 
Gianni Schicchi, one of the Cavalcanti family, con- 
victed at Florence of impersonation in a will case: 
and Adam of Brescia, put to death in 1281 for 
counterfeiting golden florins. These, and such as 
these, were evil characters and police-court criminals 
in their day, but they were not Dante’s personal 
enemies. There is no ‘vindictiveness’ in his treat- 
ment of them. 

There, too, in the hell of those who have caused 
schisms, is the notable shade of Geri del Bello, a 
kinsman of the poet, for creating family discord. 
‘His being placed here,’ says H. F. Cary, ‘may be 
considered as a proof that Dante was more impartial 
in the allotment of his punishments than has gener- 
ally been supposed.’ In the same circle is Mosca, 
who persuaded the Amidei to assassinate Buondel- 
monte, ‘which was,’ says Villani, ‘ the cause and be- 
ginning of the accursed Guelph and Ghibelline par- 
ties in Florence.’ And there also is Mahomet, chief 
of schismatics, who bids Dante warn Fra Dolcino, 
the apostate ‘reformer,’ of his impending fate. In 
this class of instances Dante’s mind seems to have 
been under the influence of the idea of ‘retribution’ 
which underlies Greek tragedy. ‘ Ultio non sinit eum 
vivere.’ 
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He appears, moreover, to be superior to mere party 
feeling. A Guelph and a Ghibelline are sometimes 
bracketed, as in the case of the above-mentioned 
Catalano and Loderingo. Among the tyrants are 
Ezzelino, chief of the Ghibellines in North Italy, and 
also Obizzo of Ferrara, a leader of the Guelphs; 
among the usurers is a member of the Ghibelline 
Ubbriachi family, and also a member of the Guelph 
Gianfigliazzi family; and among the heretics Farin- 
ata and Cavalcante. These are in hell not because 
of their politics, but because they are tyrants, or 
usurers, or heretics. Indeed, Dante admires F arinata 
because of his speech against the proposed destruc- 
tion of Florence in 1260, after Montaperti, and yet, 
as one commentator puts it, ‘non fa grazia al mis- 
credente.” And if there are obnoxious sinners like 
Filippo, towards whom he felt as David felt towards 
Nabal the Churl, there are others like Pier delle 
Vigne, Frederick’s great Chancellor, who awaken his 
sympathy. 

There is a further proof that he wished to be con- 
sidered impartial in the fact that he puts some of his 
friends there. Francesca da Rimini, for example, 
with her lover, Paolo. Dante was her father’s friend, 
and must have known her in her childhood. Her 
tragic story still vibrates with passion and tears. And 
there is Cavalcante de Cavalcanti, the Epicurean, the 
father of Guido, Dante’s dearest friend; and Guido 
de Montefeltro, Boniface’s evil counsellor at Penes- 
trino, for whom Dante had such great respect that he 
calls him elsewhere ‘il nobilissimo nostro Latino’; 
and the sensualist, Brunetto Latini, whose ‘ cara e 
buona imagine paterna,’ the poet tells him, is fixed 
for ever in his memory. ‘ Infinite pity,’ said Carlyle, 
‘yet also infinite rigour of law : it is so nature is made; 
it is so Dante discerned that she was made.’ 
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The Inhabitants of Dante’s Hell 


Although Dante adheres to the Aristotelian ethical 
system in his /zferno, he follows his own line of 
ethical values. Traitors and tyrants are most 
severely punished, because he hated supremely 
treachery and tyranny. And his increasing austerity, 
whether it was a natural disposition or taught him by 
bitter repentances, made him severe towards sins of 
the flesh. Finally, as a faithful son of the Church 
he placed heretics—‘ con Epicuro tutti i suoi seguaci ’ 
—within the walls of Dis. But not one of the souls 
in hell is put there because he is the poet’s personal 
enemy. We look in vain for signs of ‘ vindictive- 
ness. The weight of a higher judicial gloom over- 
whelms the seeker for them. We find everywhere 
only the impersonal and impartial rigour of moral and 
spiritual law. Of the men who are known to have 
been his enemies at the time of his fall, such as Cante 
de’ Gabbrielli da Gubbio, the Podesta who passed 
savage sentences, one after the other, against him and 
his fellow-exiles, he is silent. Even of the judge 
who signed the decree that he should, if caught, be 
burned alive, he says not a word. Even Charles of 
Valois and Corso Donati, who were equally impli- 
cated with Boniface in the political movements that 
ruined him, are not found here. Truly, if Dante had 
desired to satisfy his ‘vengeance,’ he missed his 
opportunities. 

We come now to the question of Boniface VIII. 
The scene where the shade of Pope Nicholas III 
mistakes Dante for Boniface—‘sei tu gia costi ritto, 
Bonifazio? ’—is usually taken to describe the poet’s 
device for overcoming the difficulty of dates, for, 
although the real date of the /z/ervo is about 1316, 
its ideal date is 1300, and Boniface died in 1303. It 
should, however, be carefully noted that, as a matter 
of fact, Dante did not see Boniface in hell, and that 
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Boniface cannot strictly be called one of its inhabi- 
tants. And if the poet’s animosity was so exceedingly 
bitter towards one whom he regarded as the source of 
the troubles in Florence and of his own misfortune, 
he might have managed the time-difficulty more effec- 
tually by treating Boniface as he treated Fra Alberigo 
and Branca d’Oria in Ptolomea. It may be remem- 
bered that the souls of these traitors had gone down 
to hell before their bodies died : 


‘Cotal vantaggio ha questa Tolomea, 
Che spesse volte l’anima ci cade 
Innanzi ch’Atropds mossa le dea.’ 


‘How my body fares in the world above,’ says the 
soul of Fra Alberigo, ‘I know not.’ And when he 
tells the poet that Branca d’Oria is with him in that 
place of torment, and Dante expresses surprise, be- 
cause he knows for certain that Ser Branca d’Oria is 
still alive on the earth, Fra Alberigo explains that his 
soul departed from his body many years ago and left 
a devil in its place—‘ lascid il diavolo in sua vece nel 
corpo suo.’ Grim invention of the poet it was, as a 
time-device; and if his ‘satire vengeresse’ was so 
very hot against Boniface, it could have been as 
readily used in his case, for there is no reason given 
why the City of Dis should not share the ‘ vantaggio ’ 
of Ptolomea. But apparently it was not hot enough 
for that terrible expedient. 

The problem is to discover what was Dante’s per- 
sonal feeling towards Boniface. And the fact that he 
did not actually put him in hell, although he had a 
method of doing so ready to his hand, suggests that 
his introduction of the well-known Anagni scene in 
Purgatorio XX was intended to indicate a tempering 
of whatever political feeling he had against a Pope 
who, after all, was not his personal enemy. The 
striking contrast between the Anagni tragedy and the 
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The Inhabitants of Dante’s Hell 


scene in the City of Dis is not altogether satisfactorily 
accounted for by Dante’s clear distinction between 
the Holy See and its unworthy occupants. However 
strong his opposition to the politics of Boniface in 
regard to Florence, it was impossible for him to forget 
that he had ‘seen the fleur-de- lys enter Anagni and 
Christ made captive in His Vicar’ 
‘ Veggiolo un’ altra volta esser deriso; 


Veggio rinnovellar l’aceto e il fele, 
E tra vivi ladroni esser anciso.’ 


The distinction (always hard to maintain, even in 
thought) here becomes almost imperceptible. 

If, however, it was the poet’s intention to place him 
in hell, it will be observed that this solitary mention 
of his name is among the ‘ miseri seguaci’ of Simon 
Magus. Dante may have thought there was suffi- 
cient ground in common rumour for believing that 
Boniface was really guilty of simony, that is to say, 
of the ecclesiastical offence which was called ‘ bar- 
ratry’ in the state, v7z. of making private gain out of 
a sacred, or of a public, trust. And barratry was the 
very crime with which Dante was falsely charged and 
the ostensible reason why he was exiled from Flor- 
ence. There is a touch of grim humour in the idea 
that the Pope whose political action was believed to 
have ultimately led to the punishment of Dante for 
barratry was being punished in hell for simony. 

In any case, the poet’s feeling towards Boniface, as 
towards all the others mentioned in the /zferno, is 
not personally vindictive. Boniface was not his 
enemy. It is impossible to discover, even after care- 
ful examination, any trace of personal animosity. 
There are political opponents who may be personal 
friends; only, in Dante’s case, political responsibilities 
acquired the weight and intensity of a sacred charge. 
And there is the further fact that the souls he meets 
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in the /zferzo are not so much individuals as types. 
This is specially true in regard to the Papacy. It 
looks as if in his condemnation of its abuses, a con- 
demnation which reverberates through the whole of 
the Commedia, he had in his mind what is known as 
a ‘composite photograph’ of all the Popes who had 
a bad reputation, and that it was not so much to this 
or to that Pope that his most terrible words apply as 
to the general character of the Papacy as it neared 
the unhappy period of the Avignon ‘ captivity.’ 

But whatever view we who are Dante-lovers may 
take of his attitude towards Boniface, it will be well 
for us to bear in mind A. F. Ozanam’s wise words: 
‘Jamais les catholiques ne furent tenus de croire a 
l’impeccabilité de leurs pasteurs. L’Eglise, couverte 
d’une inviolabilité plus sérieuse que celle dont on en- 
vironne les rois, ne saurait étre solidaire des iniquités 
de ses ministres. Sans doute il est plus pieux de 
détourner nos regards, et, comme les fils du patri- 
arche, de jeter le manteau sur les turpitudes de ceux 
qui, dans la foi, sont nos péres. Mais, si Dante 
Voublia, sil répéta souvent les calomnies de la re- 
nommeée, ce fut erreur et faute, et non pas hérésie.’ 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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HONOUR—AND HONOURS 


HE exclusion of secular political questions from 
¥ eo subject matter of our Catholic Reviews, which 
obtained very largely before the war, was a weakness 
inherent in the mentality of the Catholic body at that 
time. It existed because Catholics, as a body, had 
never emerged from the atmosphere of sufferance; 
they felt their numerical weakness so strongly that it 
seemed a dangerous thing to discuss things on which 
they disagreed. It was a weakness because it hindered 
the development of political thought among Catholics, 
who, even if they have absorbed nothing more than the 
penny Catechism, are better equipped for it than those 
who have never had the advantage of that training in 
logic and philosophy. No Catholic should be capable 
of the mental confusion that so heavily overlays the 
political discussions of our secular press. 

There is, and has been now for some time, every 
indication that this attitude of timid reserve has broken 
down. The Church in this country emerged from the 
war with a very much enhanced prestige, despite mis- 
representation of the Papal neutrality. The historic 
Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Mercier made a deep and 
abiding impression on the non-Catholic mind, The re- 
turning troops brought back memories and impressions 
which scattered the mists of ignorant Victorian preju- 
dice, and while the social teachings of Pope Leo XIII 
are slowly reaching the minds of the people, the strik- 
ing Pastoral Letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster on social questions, and the courageous 
intervention of some of the bishops in particular 
matters, have given Catholics an opportunity and a 
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status which they have not had since Cardinal Man- 
ning settled the dock strike. Then they were admit- 
tedly not in a position to profit by it. But now the tide 
is beginning to return. 

There is » already a growing tendency to look for, 
and regard the attitude of Catholics to social ques- 
tions. Largely it is in regard to matters of morals, and 
of doctrine, which still ” persist in the conscience of 
the common people. But no one who has come much 
in contact with Socialists for example, is unaware that 
it extends beyond any limited interpretation of these 
terms. In any case the field of morals is a very wide 
one, and it will not be difficult to show that the subject 
indicated in the title of this article comes within that 
field. 

The social system of this country is not in itself a 
matter of morals or of doctrine, but the questions that 
have recently arisen regarding what may be called the 

maintenance and repair of the fabric of that social 
system are, and they have a peculiar interest for 
Catholics as distinct from any other body of opinion. 
For the Church alone, penetrating beyond the human 
frailties of rulers, whether princes or cabinet ministers, 
teaches that all authority comes from God, however 
unworthy the instrument, and it therefore follows that, 
of all people, Catholics are the more urgently con- 
cerned as to the honour and repute of those public 
men who are entrusted with the authority of the State; 
more especially in this country, where a system of 
popular election, however imperfect, renders them, if 
indifferent, acquiescent in any unworthy exercise of 
such a power. 

In the present instance we have a charge preferred 
against the political rulers of the State. It is a charge 
that differs in degree according to the environment 
from which it proceeds. In the representative as- 
semblies it amounts to no more than the condoning 
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Honour—and Honours 


of corruption in connection with the exercise of one of 
the prerogatives of their office. In other places, and 
in what some would call a freer atmosphere, the word 
‘condoning’ is not heard, but more pungent phrases 
are. It is sufficient if, remembering the obligations of 
charity, we follow the minor count. 

It is a singular feature of the debates that took place 
on the same evening in the two Houses of Parliament, 
that despite the sensational charges made in both 
Houses, the most interesting speeches—and in the 
deeper sense much the most startling speeches made, 
were those which put forward the Government’s de- 
fence. 

For consider the position. Charges have been 
made that honours and titles are corruptly bought and 
sold, for the benefit, primarily, of those political 
organizations which support those who bestow the 
honours and titles. That this is a grave matter of 
morals, few Catholics, at any rate, would dispute. And 
one would naturally expect that the reply to it would 
take the form either of a firm and strongly phrased 
denial of its truth, coupled with a demand for the most 
searching investigation; or else an admission that, on 
investigation, there had been found to be grounds for 
the charges, and that adequate punishment had been 
meted out to the guilty parties. 

In fact, the reply did not remotely approach either 
of these forms. 

In the Commons the Prime Minister advanced, at 
great length, the contention that these charges had 
been made before. ‘I do not accept the statements 
made in previous debates in this House. I think they 
are wild; they have no basis in fact, and where there 
were mistakes I think they were exaggerated. I do 
not think therefore that the fact that on previous occa- 
sions you had exactly the same charges is a justifica- 
tion for an inquiry. A few well-advertised blunders 
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lead to a general inference being drawn. To draw 
that general inference was as unfair then as now, and 
is as unfair now as it was then.’ This is the nearest 
we get to either denial or admission. 

Later in his speech he said: ‘ There is no Prime 
Minister, either of to-day or in the past, who has any 
knowledge, when the names are submitted, as to 
who has contributed to the Party funds, or who has 
not. The mere fact that a man is rich is no proof 
that he has contributed. The Prime Minister has to 
judge on the record of public services as placed before 
him. Whoever is recommended, the Prime Minister 
ought not to have his judgment biassed by the know- 
ledge of such a fact. I hope whatever the Committee 
of Inquiry decide they will stand by that—that the 
Prime Minister ought not to be informed as to whether 
any of the names before him are those of contributors 
to the Party fund.’ 

At about the same time, in the Lords, the Lord 
Chancellor said : ‘if they recognised that party govern- 
ment had advantages which no alternative system 
could supply, then that which was necessary to maia- 
tain party government must be tolerated. Every 
noble Lord knew that no party could be maintained 
without a central fund. Where were those funds to 
come from? They certainly would not drop like the 
gentle rain from heaven... He absolutely rejected 
the Marquess of Salisbury’s view that the party sub- 
scription should be treated as an absolutely irrelevent 
consideration. It never had been so treated, and such 
a system could not be carried out even by such a 
committee as Lord Salisbury proposed.’ 

Was it not Palmerston who remarked to his 
Cabinet : ‘It doesn’t much matter what we say, gentle- 
men, but for God’s sake let us all say the same thing.’ 
It is perhaps a small thing that two Ministers, both 
orators, should approach a subject from different 
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Honour—and Honours 


angles, and express divergent points of view. There 
is nothing unusual about it, and on any ordinary poli- 
tical question it might merely indicate a certain indis- 
creet, but still refreshing candour in one of the parties, 
giving expression to his own convictions instead of the 
convictions of the majority of his colleagues, by which 
he is bound. But in this present instance we have to 
bear in mind the antecedent circumstances. It is said 
that there is a traffic in honours, and that Party funds 
are bulging with the proceeds. The Prime Minister 
brushes aside these wild statements with the crushing 
revelation that no Prime Minister ever knows whether 
those he recommends for honours have contributed to 
the Party funds or not. He goes further, and asserts 
the principle that ‘the Prime Minister ought not to 
have his judgment biassed by the knowledge of such 
a fact.’ And he hopes that whatever else may befall, 
this principle will be maintained. 

It is only rational to assume that when a Prime 
Minister condescends to enlighten us on the procedure 
of Prime Ministers, his revelations are authentic. So 
that the obvious, if unpleasant, construction that would 
follow a comparison of his speech with that of the 
Lord Chancellor may be ruled out. Buta Lord Chan- 
cellor, in his turn, is by no means a negligible out- 
sider. And if the first and most obvious construction 
to be placed on related facts is ruled out, then we 
must seek for another. It must be remembered that 
he was dealing with a very damaging attack, in the 
Upper House, where the Party machine is appreciably 
less powerful than it is in the Commons, since peers 
do not have to seek re-election. If he had known it, 
the exaggerated unworldliness of Prime Ministers 
would have been the strongest card he could play. 
The weakest, and the most unpopular, would be a 
cynical justification of the Party machine. It was the 
defence he chose to make. 
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The Lord Chancellor’s knowledge of the habits of 
Prime Ministers may be slight, but his knowledge of 
the Party machine must be profound. And it does 
not require a very profound knowledge of it to see 
that the Prime Minister’s revelation is likely to be very 
damaging to the Party funds. For if any of the new 
nobility have ever given money to those funds in the 
hope and expectation of reward they must feel now 
that it was obtained under false pretences. And 
although it will be nice for them to know that it was 
their high character, and not their cheque, which has 
been honoured, they are mostly business men, who 
usually very much dislike paying the full retail price 
for something they can get for nothing by simply 
sending round to a friend’s warehouse. 

It seems inevitable that as the Prime Minister’s 
startling revelation sinks in there will be a slump. 
Because many of those who have in the past been the 
mainstay of the Party machines did undoubtedly hold 
very strongly to the view which the Lord Chancellor 
expressed, that ‘any leader of any party who believed 
in the doctrines which he and those associated with 
him were daily preaching, must count it a merit in 
those who assisted him to keep the party together 
when its fortunes were under a cloud, if that leader 
believed they were working for the preservation of 
the country and the empire.’ 

It may well be that the Lord Chancellor set himself 
to reassure this class of contributor, and that his 
challenging defence of the Partv machine is intended 
to restore confidence. It must be remembered that 
the divergence between his speech and that of the 
Prime Minister is a divergence not of opinion but of 
fact. And the only theory which will satisfactorily 
cover both sets of facts is that the Prime Minister, 
like the Crown, has ceased to have any initiative in 
the bestowal of honours. 
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And this is the really grave and disturbing feature 
of this matter—the constant and convincing impres- 
sion of powerful forces working behind the scenes. 
Why is it necessary to honour a man for contributing 
to the Party funds, and at the same time to conceal 
the fact of his contribution? Many men have given 
bountifully by stealth, laying up treasures in Heaven 
—but not in the House of Lords. That would be 
for them a disconcerting fate. They guard against it 
by not letting their right hand know what their left 
hand does. But these, one gathers, cover up their 
good deed with one hand, and hold out the other for 
the reward. The attitude is universally familiar. It 
is the attitude of bribery. 

Utic Burke. 
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REPAIRS NEATLY EXECUTED 


HE baby, new to sky and earth, surrounded by 
T toys and playthings, extracts the keenest 
pleasure from throwing them about, picking them to 
bits, thumping them flat, pulling them awry, squeez- 
ing them out of shape. 

Although this early impulse is not necessarily an 
evidence of original sin, it does show a twisted in- 
stinct which will need correction. That correction 
comes, partly through parental discipline, partly from 
a dawning sense in the tiny brain that things are made 
to be kept and used. 

So, somewhere about the age of six or seven, the 
boy or girl sets greater store by doll or tin soldier, 
picture book or toy train, even taking means to pre- 
serve them from injury, and being worried if they 
spoil. Thus there emerges in the child consciousness 
the notion of repair, and an inkling of the part it 
plays amongst us. Then follows “the training of 
school to drive home the lesson. 

We, too, are all at school: tuition flows in upon us 
continually from all quarters. Some of our teachers 
we like, some we dislike; but there is a general con- 
spiracy to make us learn. We prefer, I suppose, the 
indirect method; and, as if to please us (by coating 
the pill), the parabolic way is that chiefly favoured 
by the great college of preceptors. 

Materials for these parables are continually offering 
themselves to us. They are bound up with our com- 
mon tasks. The Banished Duke in As You Like It 
found ‘ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,’ 
and so forth. While we, of a less poetical cast of 
mind, may catch eloquent speech from a watch- 
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maker’s tools, or receive warnings from a surgeon’s 
instruments. 

No sooner is a clock wound up than it begins to 
wind down. However bright the polish, steel will 
rust. Socks form holes, umbrellas want re-covering, 
carpet designs are trodden out of recognition, buttons 
fall off, clothes rub thin, cuffs fray at edges, trees 
shed their leaves, chairs sink in at their seats, stop- 
pings come out of teeth, hair dies on the male scalp, 
crockery chips, violin strings snap, knives blunt, slates 
slip off roofs, earth subsides, foundations loosen. 

Moreover, the same law extends to bigger things, 
entailing graver consequences. Not only do worlds 
break up and moons freeze into desolation, but tender 
consciences may harden into stone. Not only will 
watch-springs snap, but the ties of friendship loosen 
under strain. Not only does a prolonged drought dry 
up rivers and streams, but the sources of the spiritual 
life become impoverished under the fierce glare of 
worldliness. Not only, too, does the havoc wrought 
by flood bring distress and lamentation, but the dykes 
which a nation throws up to protect a fair land of 
liberty can be overthrown by an advancing tyranny. 
If acids corrode metal, selfishness and greed gnaw 
into the very vitals of life. If tissues degenerate, 
worse, far worse, is the corruption of the human will. 

So repairs have to be executed—neatly or botchily, 
speedily or slowly, cheaply or dearly, temporarily or 
eternally—in this world or the next. 

Listen to a tale of woe! But is it a tale of woe? 
Would we have it other? Think what we should miss 
in a long, repairless existence. And think, also, what 
they would miss who do our little jobs for us. 
No more entertaining chats with the doctor. No more 
pleasant journeys when the streets are ‘up.’ No 
more merry squabbles over matching things. No 
more heated arguments with the plumber. No more 
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arrangements to make with Jane about breakages. 
No more consultations with lady friends about ‘ trans- 
formations.’ No more spring cleaning. No more 
summer holidays. No more autumn garden rubbish 
clearing. No more winter strikes! 

We could not face the situation. We could not 
bear the stagnation of a dreary precision with no hap- 
penings to awake interest, with no accidents to warm 
us into excitement. Let us take things as they are. 
We’d rather bear such ills as we have than fly to 
others that we know not of. 

I take it, then, that we are reconciled to a condition 
in which articles, objects and organs get knocked 
about, damaged, soiled, weakened and out of order. 
When the chimney pot tumbles down, we will smile. 
When a castor comes off the sofa, we will treat it as a 
good joke. And when the frost bursts the water 
pipes, we will invoke that Saint of Sunniness, the im- 
perturbable Mark Tapley! 

Since, therefore, with patch and rivet, with varnish 
and physic, with darn and screw, with wigs and apolo- 
gies, we restore and renew the things we use and the 
natures we possess—let us see what profit philosophy 
can suck out of business. 

Take two instances of repairs, homely ones—and 
the better for that: the stitching of split gloves, and 
the rejuvenescence of faded and wrinkled cheeks. 
What more necessary? What more praiseworthy? 
With regard to the gloves, of course, you might cast 
them aside, or give them to the housemaid and buy 
new ones. But in the affair of the spoiling face, you 
would have to grin and bear it, unless you took steps 
to improve its appearance. 

Let us suppose that, in both instances, you decide 
to repair. Well, you get the gloves stitched at the 
finger-tips, or where the thumb takes a turn outwards, 
and they will serve your hands for a few more weeks. 
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Repairs Neatly Executed 


As to the other trouble, you submit to facial massage 
and apply cosmetics, rouge or the powder-puff—with 
the result that wrinkles disappear and the glow of 
simulated youth returns for a season. So far, so 
good. But mark what has happened. The intentions 
of Providence have been frustrated by your interfer- 
ence. 

Now consider another pair of enterprises. You 
catch what is termed a ‘cold.’ Nature at once starts 
to put you right again by setting up inflammation; 
and you, approving her kind efforts, apply a poultice 
or hot fomentations to the affected part. Again, a 
summer storm has beaten down some climbing plant 
that covered up an ugly black fence in your garden. 
Nothing daunted, its tender shoots begin once more 
their merciful task of concealing an eye-sore, while 
you assist by training the stems, or providing sup- 
ports, or in any other suitable fashion. Now observe 
that in these two instances you also are a repairer— 
but by co-operating, not by hindering. 

Take two more examples of another kind of repair- 
ing. A lovely early Italian mural painting has been 
whitewashed over by Philistines of the dark eighteenth 
century. To repair that wall, one must carefully peal 
off the wretched veneer. A ceiling with fourteenth 
century open oak rafters has been blocked out by 
plaster and paper to satisfy a later lack of taste. 
Clearly what is wanted is the destruction of the addi- 
tions so as to re-expose the ancient wood supports. 
Here, then, is a third typical sort of repair. As you 
notice, it consists in removing without scruple what 
had been put on to things. 

Our parable begins to take a shape; and we can 
advance cautiously to the lesson stage—the stage of 
application and interpretation. 

To repeat, the three sorts of neatly-executed re- 
pairs which we wish to weigh critically are these: (1) 
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Repairing by patching, involving a check to what is 
making for disintegration; (2) Repairing by co-opera- 
tion with an existizg process of amendment; and (3) 
repairing by the undoing of wrong work. Let us 
apply and try to explain. 

To begin with, consider politics. A sorry business, 
largely in the hands of amateur tinkerers, it has be- 
come a game of cheating without being found out. 
Anyone may freely indulge in it who has enough 
bounce and sauce to deceive the ignorant. But, for 
all that, a minority of wise heads in the study, of 
serious counsellors in Parliament, may be counted 
upon in every generation, to save a community from 
madness, fanaticism, jingoism, and, what is worse, 
faddism. One thinks of Burke and Mill, Bright, 
Gladstone and Disraeli. 


Such men have to deal with the constitution and 
to direct its machinery. In this connection their 
work is twofold. It consists, in the first place, in 
upholding and strengthening the fabric upreared by 
our ancestors; while, in the second place, there is 
laid upon them the grave duty of superintending re- 
pairs. These repairs will come under the three 
headings already stated. 


Pieces of fresh legislation will often have to be let 
in to fill up the rents made by the pulling asunder 
of new social forces. Not only that, but frequently 
there arise in the state fresh reforming activities, 
which, if encouraged and sanely guided, lead to 
health in diseased economic conditions. Still, a third 
method of reform is needed upon occasions: the cut- 
ting away of excrescencies, the scouring that removes 
dirt. 


Here are a couple of situations—or whatever you 
call them—with which the philosopher-statesman, 
bent upon repairing, has to deal. 
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(1) The problem of the indigent is ever with us. 
Falling back upon our three kinds of repairing, three 
courses are open to us. You can give temporary re- 
lief by doles of charity, organised or unorganised. 
This is a palliative that mends matters for a time. 
Better than this, you may harness legislation to exist- 
ing movements of goodwill, fostering by State sup- 
port tendencies towards improvement which the cor- 
porate conscience gives birth to—tendencies that 
would spend themselves to little effect, if unaided. 
Or, again, you may jump at the calamitous expedient 
of robbing the rich to pay the poor. Subtracting 
from one set of persons to add to another set stills 
the clamour of a moment, but may leave behind a 
heritage of rancour bringing social warfare in its 
train. This last is the pet panacea of the revolu- 
tlonarv— 

‘Some true admirer of the time’s reform 
Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm’ 
as Crabbe pillories him. 

Dangerous as such ‘admirers’ are at home, their 
influence cannot fail to be deadly when it is exerted 
in the repairing of international relations. Immense 
tact and foresight can alone guide safely the destinies 
of nations. Suppose another tragic crisis in Europe. 
Britain, through no fault of her own, is placed in a 
position of great peril. How to guarantee her 
security becomes the urgent question. Pacifists 
would knit us up into short-lived safety by casting 
sops in the form of empty effusions of friendship 
to the threatening wolves, or by throwing tiny 
bits of territory to stop their mouths. The peace- 
loving patriot, on the other hand, anxious only to 
prevent, never to precipitate conflict, will have 
detected a weakening of the national fibres long ere 
signs of decay excite the malevolent activity of an 
enemy. He will have urged forward plans of re- 
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pair; and these plans will consist mainly in nursing 
a non-provocative Christian patriotism, in placing the 

weight of national support on the side of practical 
training for defence and universal discipline; in 
short, in stimulating those many forces stirring in the 
commonwealth that make for strength and unity. 
Thus might we be spared a deal of “belated crying 
over spilt milk and much mumbling over wanton neg- 
lect. Nor can the third kind of repairing be omitted. 
Because the idle and wealthy parasites sucking the 
blood of the nation, the home-enemies that fatten 
upon its vitals, together with the agitators who divide 
the house against itself and the unscrupulous capi- 
talists who exploit its distracted workers, will have to 
be cut away, or rendered harmless by suppression. 

Yet the machinery devised by politics can only cope 
with men in the mass. After a rough and ready 
fashion, it aims at keeping us orderly, at minimising 
the evils of discontent, eccentricity, fanaticism and 
unfair competition. Here, is put on the drag; there, 
the spur is applied. Without wishing to belittle their 
office, our statesmen are scarcely more dignified than 
keepers of menageries. If they happen to reach a 
level of least injustice, that appears to sum up pretty 
well the utmost excellence of their makeshitts. 
Operating from outside upon large groups of per- 
sons, they throw crackers and squibs into their midst 
to create clearances, or drive them like sheep into 
pens, or chase them in droves to feed or play, or bring 
them into line, or knock some justice into their con- 
duct with the hammers of legislation. For the poli- 
tician has to do with abstract impulses, such as greed 
and selfishness, divorced from individual personali- 
ties. Hence all their repairing is superficial. 

The messengers of the good tidings of reform 
seek out the human units. Mentally, morally and 
spiritually, we find our substance wasting. Friction 
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with circumstance, burdens of responsibility, mono- 
tony of habit, sluggishness of function, excesses of 
mis-directed energy, corruption ever struggling 
against rising vitality—all these influences wear us 
into holes, fray us out at edges, drain up the springs 
of energy. The voice of wisdom, understood 
secretly, is drowned in the clamours of foolishness. 
The brightness of the soul becomes tarnished by the 
breath of the world. How pressing the need to be 
renewed in the inward parts, to be restored continu- 
ally by the oil and wine of grace! ‘Hoc opus, hic 
labor est.’ It is, far and away, the biggest job men 
and women have to tackle. Should we not say, it 1s 
the only work that presses? 

A boy is sent to school, with an extension, perhaps, 
at college. He leaves with a smattering of more or 
less useless information. He is crammed with dead 
facts upon a hundred subjects—grammatical and 
arithmetical rules, a hotchpotch of scientific formulae, 
lists of dates, names of great persons, with summaries 
of and opinions upon their works and doings. But 
he remains quite uneducated in spite of having mud- 
dled or fidgeted through scores of text books. He 
quickly finds that, intellectually, he is in rags and 
tatters. Assuming that self-respect is one of his 
qualities, he is anxious to conceal the scandal by suit- 
able repairs. | What course shall he pursue? If 
foolish, he yields to vanity and elects to fit himself 
for the career (in his small circle) of the universalist 
in information. Desiring to stop up all the gaps in 
his mental defences, he gobbles up book after book. 
He hangs about the lecture-rooms of night-class pro- 
fessors; struggles with note taking; writes ‘ papers,’ 
as they are called; submits, lamb like, to the indecent 
designs of the crammers; and arrives at'the very sum- 
mit of stupidity by replying to captious examination 
queries. The poor fellow fancies he is getting edu- 
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cated, or acquiring culture. He is, as we know by 
daily observation, only wasting his time by flattering 
the meanest sort of egotism. 

Another man grasps the situation better. Not at 
all keen on becoming an encyclopaedia, he is content 
to remain ignorant upon scores of topics, asking him- 
self in what direction his inclinations push him. 
That which he likes, he learns and ponders slowly 
and delightedly, following the promptings of his 
tastes. For there are many roads to culture. The 
man’s studies are to him entrancing pleasures. For 
the mockery of ‘ examinations,’ he feels only a quiet 
contempt. He moves from one subject to another, 
according as each presents attractions. Loitering if 
he chooses, he rambles along byeways and refuses 
to be tied up or restricted. Loving what he seeks, 
and seeking what he loves, this student, month by 
month, adds more and more solid human culture to 
his life—a culture that many masters of arts and 
doctors of literature might envy. Trusting largely 
to himself for guidances, he achieves the education 
suited to his particular bent of mind and tempera- 
ment. It may well chance that sometimes the official 
professor saves you a little time and drudgery. But 
is that worth while if that saving cripples your initia- 
tive or represses your originality : > And this is not 
all. Respond, above everything, to the promptings 
of nature; but do not neglect to repair your defects 
by throwing away and forgetting the load of useless 
lumber with which your early educators may have 
saddled you. 

With regard, next, to moral wholeness—indefinitely 
harder to attain than the merely mental, unspeakably 
more precious-——we cannot choose but be ever busy- 
ing ourselves with repairs and reconstructions. If 
we do not, the structure will fall in upon us and bury 
us in the ruins. 
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Mostly it rests with ourselves, under the eye of the 
Unseen Master-Builder, to execute these moral 
under-pinnings and buttressings. Curious spec- 
tators are around, and help may be got from hints 
they drop. But all the houses are different, each 
treatment is unique. Furthermore, neatness cannot 
be insisted upon: the matter is too urgent. 

Crumblings in the fabric have to be made good. 
Wind, rain and smoke are agents of mischief: they 
eat into or soften stone, and their attacks have to be 
watched and checked. ‘There are dangers also from 
parasite plants; and here repair means destruction. 
While, above all else, the main supports of a building 
require constant strengthening. 

So a man’s duty to his moral self must be three- 
fold. For example: human rectitude is upheld by 
four cardinal virtues—Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, 
Temperance. No labour, then, is lost that goes to 
preserve and to improve their staying power. The 
deadly vices of sloth, luxury, hatred and lust cling 
for unholy life to the crevices of the soul’s masonry : 
only the knife of a sane asceticism will tear away such 
insidious foes. While, from without, the world and the 
devil hurl themselves upon our weak spots: no help 
but in an unresting watchfulness over the points 
assaulted, filling up holes, defending exposed sur- 
faces. To stand four-square asks the utmost of each. 

Yet a still sterner task is imposed. The fire of the 
spiritual life of faith has to be fed and fanned, 
guarded and stirred. The strictness and the en- 
thusiasm of a vestal virgin alone will suffice for the 
daily repairs to its flame. Your soul-house must be 
warmed to be habitable. If, with one hand, you are 
raking out of your hearth the cinders deposited by 
spent aspirations, with the other hand you are obliged 
to pour in oil and add fresh fuel from heavenly altars. 
Now, the many competing creeds have striven to con- 
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struct systems for keeping up and diffusing this divine 
heat. But faced by the problem of problems—the 
problem of spiritual combustion—and bewildered by 
the artful advertisements by our up-to-date—and out- 
of-date—religious quacks, so many make a sorry 
mess of things. Shall we not be more than satisfied 
in seeking the advice of Christ’s own corporation of 
experts, who, guided unerringly by Him, have had 
the benefit of centuries upon centuries of experience 
in the matter. Wary of new-fangled projects, and 
obsolete failures, let us lend an ever-attentive ear to 
the same safe proposals placed before men ages since 
—proposals crowned and triumphantly justified by 
success. In short, let us hear the Church. 


Repairs to the self, repairs undertaken by groups 
of selves for mutual aid might well, one would 
imagine, exhaust the whole duty of man as a mender. 
Yet, by some impish instinct, we aspire to go further, 
We want to patch up each other; and we want, in 
addition, by sticking on or by lopping off, to change 
articles of all descriptions that labourers have in the 
past bequeathed for our use. Here begins a tale of 
waste, failure, impertinence. 


Who but bewails that mania for cobbling the boots 
of one’s neighbours—for setting right the wrongs one 
detects in others. A trifles with our leisure: he 
should be shown to be a bore and a nuisance. B 
spends too much upon luxuries: our duty, then, is 
to visit him and preach a sermon on the dangers of 
extravagance. C’s temper embroils him with his re- 
latives: our course is clear—v7z. further to alienate 
them and to increase his exasperation by, under- 
handedly, framing plans for the quarreller’s reform. 


The mote and the beam lesson confronts one rather 
unpleasantly during these proceedings. The worst 
of ways to cure the disorders of our neighbours is to 
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administer the draught ourselves. Either our hand 
shakes in giving the physic, or the moment is inoppor- 
tune, or the decoction only turns the stomach of the 
patient. Thus the remedy becomes worse than the 
complaint. Example alone, the example of one’s 
own relative health is what, in the first and last in- 
stance, really avails. 

Oh! for the rarity of Christian non-interference 
under the sun. Would we but stick to the better 
fashioning of ourselves. Other forces, be sure, are 
in operation which are only hindered by our methods 
of quickening their action. 

What are we to think now of those repairs people 
execute, neatly or clumsily, upon substances of art or 
thought left to us by former craftsmen and thinkers? 
A proper subject, in all conscience, even to broach— 
let alone to empty. [Elaboration, rectification, 
restoration: these are the objects our repairs aim at 
in dealing with that vast heritage of the past com- 
mitted to our care. Sometimes these improvers are 
justified of their work. More often they are to be 
blamed as impudent vandals. 

Corrections in the schools of thought: our thanks 
are due for these. As the field surveyed widens, as 
instruments for observation are perfected, as inter- 
relations are studied more closely, we expect and 
welcome useful repairs. Philosophy—or, rather, the 
surface of philosophy—has undergone modifications. 
Aristotle tones down Plato. Intuitionist digs deep 
trenches over the smooth plateau of the empiricist. 
The idealist takes up the realist’s doctrine and ethera- 
lises certain of its implications. Laid foundations 
are turned up continually. Neither Kant nor 
Spencer, nor Hume nor Hegel, nor Bergson nor 
Einstein settles the eternal inquisition so thoroughly 
explored seven hundred years ago by our own St. 
Thomas. 
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Take theology. The earlier symbols of our 
Catholic faith are enlarged, and made clearer. Defi- 
nitions, aS occasions arise, serve to fill in details. 
Former pronouncements are submitted to later re- 
adjustments. Never a pause in the development of 
that Divine Deposit once for all committed to the 
Church. Never an all-exhausting definition of even 
fundamental dogmas—so infinitely rich in their con- 
tents. 

Then, in regard to science: we pass from stage 
to stage, and are turned upside-down almost from de- 
cade to decade. The scenes of this play shift with 
such embarrassing suddenness. Verily, the whole 
world of appearances looks quite differently to us 
from age to age. Repairs from first to last; and 
never do we reach the conviction that any tiny scrap 
of earthly knowledge will preserve its present look. 

The relations of art to our problem are widely dif- 
ferent, although some profess to treat its creations as 
if they were submitted to the same rules. One can 
do no more than suggest a few ways in which the 
repairing spirit comes into the discussion. 

Why, there is a theory that art itself is a kind of 
repairing of nature. Certain groups will have it that 
the artist is a superior critic of nature’s semi-blind- 
ness, the assumption being that art carries to climaxes 
of beauty the fallings-short of nature. In such 
effrontery there remains, no doubt, this element of 
truth: that nature’s infinite, complicated perfection 
being ungraspable, man’s microscopic works bear a 
semblance of expanding hints thrown out here and 
there. 

However, artists themselves are tireless repairers. 
Why these footnotes? Why appendices to books? 
Why the rough sketch? Why the working over of 
crude ideas? Why the re-paintings, the paintings- 
out? Why the hasty outlines figured on the staff, 
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painfully, stage by stage, brought, with all their fill- 
ings in, to the consummated symphony? Why the 
months of chipping that the sculptor bestows upon a 
face to break away the flaws which his progress en- 
tails? Certainly the artist is a perpetual repairer. 

But, his task complete, the workmen gone, it is 
only stupidity that afterwards tampers with his re- 
sults. Censure will here be excused, however 
severely it strikes the miserable practices of repairers. 
One single set of instances alone will absolve them 
and render us their debtors. Even as the huge car- 
buncle may justly be torn from the haughty crest of 
Lucifer to be chiselled into the Cup of Salvation, 
the mystic Holy Grail, so may base things be turned 
from their baseness to answer sacred purposes. Bar- 
ring that, our condemnation of vandalism ought to be 
unqualified. What an intolerable deal of petty mea- 
dling has had to be borne. 

To begin near the top. Protestants trim our 
hymns to meet their various fashions in theology. A 
word lopped off, a phrase deleted, and, with due sub- 


‘stitutions, the sting of a dogma is drawn. Are you 


left in suspense? Add a verse to re-assure yourself 
and save your heresy. Are the attributions too 
general? Make them particular. Is a sentence 
coloured with the vivid scarlet of Rome? It is easy 
to make it sombre with the black of Geneva, or the 
neutral grey of Canterbury ! 

Look, next, at the so-called ‘restorations’ of the 
masterpieces of mediaeval architecture. Woe be to 
the spoilers and their trade! All over Europe are 
spread the painful results of their practices. Classic 
fronts stuck on to Gothic backs; oblong windows, 
villainously over-decorated, thrust in where the soar- 
ing lancets were. Does a cathedral of the thirteenth 
century exhibit weakenings of age? Hurrah! for the 
luck that enables us to bring it up to the date of our 
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pompous, empty and garish Renaissance. How sick 
one is at it all. Disgusted, likewise, at the picture 
‘renovators’; at the pupils who ‘improve’ on their 
masters’ compositions; at all those ‘ repairings’ that 
convert the canvasses of immortal epochs into lies 
and deceits. 

Does literature escape the attention of the 
menders? The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, scandalised by Shakespeare, furnished evis- 
cerated versions of the greatest of the plays, suitable 
for genteel audiences to attend. Milton, too, was 
taken in hand and disembowelled by noodles deaf to 
his tremendous music, blind to the sweeping majesty 
of his horizons. 

Music, alas! has been even more outrageously vio- 
lated. We get abortions and hybrids galore: Bach 
—Gounod; Mozart—Pitt; Weber—Weingartner; 
Handel—Wood; and so on, ad nauseam. Where 
orchestration is ‘thin’ (as they term it), the score is 
inundated with lava streams of volcanic brass. The 
“advanced ’ moderns turn up their noses at the sanity 
of a hundred years ago, and ‘repair’ its defects with 
the howlings of demons. 

It is wearying to pursue such a record as is pre- 
sented to us by the ravages of the repairer. We are 
wise and fair only in taking gratefully what has been 
willed to us. If we don’t cherish it, others may; 
and the remainders that seem puerile to us, others 
may prize. 

To reach a conclusion, we can hardly avoid putting 
to ourselves, sotto voce, the question: Exists there 
any object, abstract or concrete, inside or outside us 
that requires no repairing—anything that, in very 
deed, would be soiled, disfigured or destroyed by the 
bare touch of knife, scissors, putty, brush or any other 
of the thousand implements of correction, spiritual or 
material ? 
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Yes; the three realities: the three sisters that never 
can be severed without pain—Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty. Nevertheless, they are unmistakeably re- 
flected back to us men, and for our salvation, in the 
supernatural, everlasting mirror of the visible Body 
of the Divine Redeemer which is His Church. By 
and through that splendid Vision we are urged for- 
ward, in union with Christ the Lord, towards the com- 
plete apprehension of them there where alone they 
actually subsist. All these our repairing instincts 
point to some final satisfaction. That final satisfac- 
tion is the Beatific Vision of God. 

From shadow to substance; from segment to cir- 
cle; from cramping limitations to that which is the 
archetype, fulfilment and ultimate hope of all effort. 
Hence the significance of our education as Catholics 
and Christians. It is a promise and a pledge of an 
attainable goal. That goal, as we believe with en- 
thusiastic assurance, will be the end and the crown 
of the long series of dissatisfactions. Like Brown- 
ing’s Abt Vogler, we are exploring our keyboard. 
We pass from one modulation to another, from dis- 
sonance to resolution. We slide from key to key, 
mixing afresh the notes. And our goal is the mighty, 
all-conquering, all-perfect C major of Life Everlast- 
ing, whose harmonies shall swallow up in a complete- 
ness of peace the troubles and perplexities of time. 
‘Expectatio creature revalationem filiorum Dei ex- 
pectat.’ 

Georce Epcar BIDDLE. 
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CATHOLIC EFFORT IN PRESENT-DAY 
FRANCE’ 


OSSUET, in his sermon on the Unity of the 

Church, sees her history movingly prefigured by 
the march of the Israelites through the wilderness: 
‘leaving Egypt and the darkness of idolatry she 
crosses, in search of the Promised Land, a measure- 
less desert where she finds nothing but fearsome rocks 
and burning sand; no soil, no cultivation, none of 
earth’s fruits; a terrifying drought; no bread but such 
as must be sent down from heaven; no refreshing 
water but such as must be drawn by a miracle from the 
heart of a rock; all nature sterile in her regard and 
nothing good but by grace . . . In the horror of this 
vast solitude, she appears surrounded by enemies, 
marching always in battle array, never resting but in 
tents, ever ready to move on and to fight; a stranger, 
whom nothing can fix, nothing satisfy; who casts a 
passing glance on all things but will neither stop nor 
stay, and yet is happy in this state, because of the 
consolations granted her on her journey, and the 
glorious and immutable rest which will be the end of 
her course.’ 

This comparison was never more pathetically ap- 
plicable to the Church as a whole than in our day of 
‘after-Christians’; nor to the Church in any country 
more than in modern France. For that reason, per- 
haps, French Catholics have gone very far towards a 
vivid realisation of the manifold aspects of Catholic- 


* Notes based on three books recently published at the office 
of the Revue des Jeunes: A. M. Goichon, Ernest Psichari 
(1921); M. S. Gillet, O.P., Conscience chrétienne et justice 
sociale (1922); Georges Goyau, L’Effort catholique dans la 
France d’aujourd’hui (1922). 
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ism, of its universal appeal, of its touch on life at 
every point; and of the consequent needs of the hour 
if a posillus grex, or a caravan on the march, is never- 
theless to assert its existence and make its impression 
on an inhospitable or hostile world. 

We cannot speak in any strict sense of national 
Churches; but nations, like individuals, may have 
their special service to render to the Church militant, 
conditioned by national character and history. Thus 
it is roughly true that Irish Catholics have given proof 
of an elemental, spiritual grasp of religion, bearing 
witness to the purely supernatural; that English 
Catholics have specially met the points of Protestant 
controversy; that Germans have given an example of 
vigorous organisation, and Americans of the use of 





From the French Catholic movement of recent 
years there is much to learn. It is one of depth and 
intensity, working rather through an élite than by any 
immediate appeal to large numbers. It is marked by 
profound spirituality, combined with a rigorous 
rational—not rationalising—philosophical analysis of 
the content of faith, and its application to life and 
conduct. But it does not omit to put ideas to the test 
of practice; and ideas are intended to filter down and 
fertilise the whole life of the nation. 

Neo-Catholicism, Catholic renaissance, intellectual 
Catholic revival—all these terms are inadequate to de- 
scribe it, either by their savour of something not quite 
traditionally Catholic, or by their implication of a 
darker age than even the French Church has gone 
through, or by their seeming exclusiveness. The 
simple title of M. Georges “Goyau’s recent book, 
Catholic Effort in Present-Day France, is apt and 
clear. He does not give the genesis of the movement, 
which is largely a reaction in favour of a tried and 
proved system from the disillusionment of philoso- 
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phical speculations, or intellectual, social, or artistic 
enthusiasms. But he links it up with one of its impell- 
ing causes, the separation of Church and State: ‘in 
the waste-paper basket that held the torn fragments of 
the articles of the Concordat, were also the remains of 
the Organic Articles,’ which fettered Catholic initia- 
tive at every turn. That crisis in the history of the 
French Church concentrated attention on spiritual 
realities. ‘ The spiritual realities, for Catholics in 
communion with Rome, are: Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist, His love, what a Greek father called His 
philanthropy; Jesus Christ perpetrating His doctrine 
and law in the magisterium of the Holv See and of 
the hierarchy in communion with the Holy See; Jesus 
Christ taking flesh in some degree in every human 
Ww retchedness, and declaring that whatever is done to 
relieve that wretchedness is done for Himself. For 
the Church separated from the State, the radiating in- 
fluence of the Eucharistic Person, of the Christian 
message, of the spirit of Christian love remained the 
threefold aim implied by this threefold spiritual 
reality; and at once it started out to realize this aim 
by a parochial and missionary apostolate, by enter- 
prises directed to intellectual action, by social work.’ 
This gives the threefold division of the book. 
Part I arrays facts and figures to show the revival of 
religious practice, due to intense zeal and effort on the 
part of clergy and laity, their inflexible resolution and 
the ingenuity of their methods. There are plenty of 
indications that the sense of religion is more dormant 
than dead amongst the masses. Waldeck-Rousseau 
recognised the Catholic religion as a social fact or 
factor, a statut social; Sabatier as a living tradition: 
‘under cover of this social fact, and in the half-chaos 
of this living tradition, there are embers slumbering, 
and the Church in France sees to it that they shall 
not die. And she turns to the little flock, the pusillus 
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grex, little, not pusillanimous, to her authentic 
children and points out to them ignorance and suffer- 
ing. 

To combat i ignorance, the Church insists on the fact 
‘that the Catholic faith presents itself to the human 
mind as a system of positively revealed facts, capable 
of being the subject-matter of knowledge and of 
thought. Faith is a beginning of knowledge, besides 
being the culmination of submission; and the intelli- 
gence is one of the human faculties to which Catholic 
dogma insistently appeals.’ French Catholics have in 
this respect a rich output of modern work to their 
credit, historical and scientific investigation, important 
books and reviews, study-groups and societies even in 
those whilom strongholds of unbelief, the State col- 
leges, where the new spirit is remarkably apparent. 
‘The young University men’ of the Third Republic 
are very unlike those of the Restoration. In the 
midst of a society more and more affected by the 
laicizing spirit, they form a nucleus of young people 
whose thought is less and less so; between their intel- 
lectual activity and their religious faith all the water- 
tight partitions have fallen; their thought lives and 
moves in their faith; and when they work at works of 
beauty, it is their interior life that is blossoming into 
expression. In fiction, in poetry, in art, new horizons 
are thus opening up, with Catholicism in the ascen- 
dant, as in the Middle Ages it dominated the horizon 
of all architects—whether they constructed Swmmae 
theologicae or cathedrals.’ 

The same effort, applied to human suffering, results 
in a vigorous output of social work. The Catholic 
trade union movement aims at bettering the condition 
of the workers by every just means, on the basis of 
‘professional competence’ and ‘brotherly feeling.’ 

*It should be noted that this expression has not the same 
sense in French as in English. 
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‘The socialist monopoly is broken .. . . by these 
repeated victories, Christian trade unionists have 
acquired the only power they aspired to, that of serv- 
ing more efficaciously the cause of all their comrades.’ 

“These are some outward manifestations of ‘ an event 
of capital importance, to wit, the re-entrance of Catho- 
lic thought into the whole of civil life.’ The phrase is 
quoted in Pére Gillet’s stimulating book, The 
Christian Conscience and Social Justice. This treatise 
is a careful analysis of the principles underlying the 
life of communities, an application to modern condi- 
tions of the social philosophy of St. Thomas which 
brings it down to very practical details. 

The main thesis is that Individualism is the bane of 
our modern world, the root of all our social ills. 
Catholics are not immune from it, for they are much 
affected by their environment, and often, in dis- 
couragement or self-absorption, they so misunderstand 
the spirit of Christianity as to concentrate all their 
striving on an introspective and personal pursuit of 
salvation. But the two great schools of individualism 
are Economic, Liberalism and Socialism. The first 
proclaims the liberty of each to act absolutely as his 
own interests dictate, the second proclaims an unreal 
equality; liberty and equality thus turn to the detri- 
ment of fraternity. Pére Gillet sets against these false 
views the Catholic view of man’s state, destiny, and 
obligations. Man has to reach an ultimate spiritual 
goal, which is God; to do this he must develop all his 
faculties in the circumstances in which he is placed, 
that is, in contact with other men. Social life is neces- 
sary for his full development, physical, mental and 
moral. Society is thus a means to an end, and a pro- 
perly constituted society tends to assure the welfare 
—not merely the comfort—of its members. But as the 
common weal depends on the justice and loyalty to 
duty of all, we arrive at a principle which recurs like 
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arefrain: il faut servir la société afin de s’en servir, 
we must serve the general good by our special activi- 
ties in order to have the right to enjoy our share of 
social protection and advantage. 

Such is a crude summary of a book that gives infi- 
nite food for thought. All the words that we use so 
loosely are carefully defined: charity, justice, rights, 
liberty, equality, fraternity. The fact is stressed that 
these conceptions are conditioned by internal reali- 
ties; and that the Catholic system, not being based on 
subjective or one-sided theories, offers a coherent 
scheme of thought and action. Every now and then 
the idea crystallises into some clear and terse state- 
ment, showing new facets of the argument, for in- 
stance : 

‘In a “ natural whole ” like the universe, a part has 
not such individuality or unity as can normally set 
itself in opposition to the individuality or unity of the 
whole.’ 

‘Moral life . . . the life par excellence, a life of 
duty and not of pleasure, a life in which mind triumphs 
over matter and not matter over mind, a life of 
acquiescence in the will of God inscribed in nature, 
and not of blind submission to instinct.’ 

‘Liberty is subservient to nature, not nature to 


liberty . . . We are not free to do as we please con- 
trary to the laws of our rational nature.’ 
‘Tf each individual . . . by his sole resources . . . 


could realise the human aim that nature imposes on 
him; if, besides satisfying the legitimate needs of his 
body, he could give to the life of his soul all the care 
it demands, develop his intelligence, strengthen his 
will, regulate his passions, he would have no need of 
society.’ 

‘The rights of man are equal in all men; the rights 
of the individual are unequal.’ ‘If all are men, they 
are far from being so all in the same degree.’ 
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‘Amongst the consequences of original sin is the 
suffering incident to work, not the work itself. Every 
man must naturally work in order to develop his 
human faculties, intellectually or morally or manu- 
ally.’ 

‘Our rights spring from our duties.’ 

‘We are obviously free to think or not to think, as 
we are to open or to close our eyes; but we are not 
free, when we think, to evade the laws of thought . . . 
We may not, with our eyes open, call white black or 
black white.’ 

After the effort needed to follow this sustained argu- 
ment, we may turn for relaxation to Mlle. Goichon’s 
biography of Ernest Psichari, recently ‘ crowned’ by 
the French Academy. It is curious, varied, dramatic. 
Psichari’s moving story is by this time fairly well 
known in its broad lines. But in the Voyage du Cen- 
turion, translated into English under the title, 4 
Soldier's Pilgrimage, Psichari intentionally threw a 
veil of fiction over his own history. And even when 
his writings were supplemented by Massis’ beautiful 
essay, it was not entirely easy to focus all the details 
into a clear and steady picture. On many obscure 
points Mlle. Goichon has shed light, especially by her 
careful arrangement in order of time and development 
of Psichari’s ideas. 

In doing so she has given us an important piece of 
apologetic, and that is, after all, the only reason why 
religious biographies should continue to be written. 
The great fundamental realities have been expressed 
for all time in a few books by masters of the world of 
thought; but they admit of and even demand an end- 
less variety of application and exemplification. Mlle. 
Goichon has done her work with spiritual discernment, 
with discretion—though there is one chapter that 
makes one feel unjustifiably intrusive—and with in- 
tellectual power. In a matter so subtle as the analysis 
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of a soul’s progress she shows that intuition and that 
oift of adequate expression that make French moral 
biographies a delight to read. 

Besides, the book, like the life of Pére de Foucauld 
recently noticed in BLACKFRIARS, is intensely interest- 
ing from quite other points of view. Psichari grew up 
in an atmosphere of feverish intellectual and social 
activity; and later the eventful years of his life were 
spent in French West Africa in enterprises of great 
pith and moment, of exploration and organisation. 
So we are introduced to two characteristic aspects of 
French life in the years before the war. The admir- 
ably clear chapters devoted to these subjects will make 
comprehensible to foreign readers much that forms the 
substance of Psichari’s literary work; and that leads 
up, as everything in his short life led up, to the fulness 
of spiritual life informing the Voyage du Centurion 
and the Voix gui crient dans le désert. The early 
chapters also give most interesting information about 
the literary origins of Psichari’s books. 

It all goes to show the richness and vitality of con- 
temporary French Catholic life. 

Mary Ryan. 
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DaRWINISM AND CatHoLic THoucut. By Canon Dorlodot, 
D.D., D.Sc. Translated by the Rev. E. Messenger. 
Vol. I. The Origin of Species. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1922. Pp. viii, 184. Price 6/-). 

One of the main difficulties that arise in connection with the 
theory of the origin of vegetable and animal species by a pro- 
cess of transformist evolution, lies in the apparent opposition 
between this theory and the account of the creation of the 
world as set forth in the Book of Genesis. Attempts at a recon- 
ciliation of the Biblical narrative and the theory of evolution 
have been made at various times but with little success. 

Canon Dorlodot puts the whole question in an entirely 
different light. He does not attempt a reconciliation, but sets 
out to prove that up to the eighth century at least the common 
opinion of the Fathers of the Church, especially St. Augustine 
and St. Gregory of Nyssa, was in favour of a theory of evolu- 
tion even more advanced than that put forward by Charles 
Darwin. 

The learned writer emphasizes the fact, too often forgotten 
by modern Darwinists, that Darwin himself admitted the neces- 
sity of Divine intervention in the original creation of the world 
and its living inhabitants. From this start the living world as 
we find it to-day has evolved through the agency of causes 
inherent in nature itself. This theory, known as transformist 
evolution—or sometimes simply as Darwinism—is in no way 
opposed either to the teaching of Holy Scripture or to the 
teaching of the Church. 

St. Augustine and St. Gregory of Nyssa, who treated ex 
professo of the subject of creation, held the view that the 
Creator gave to matter its first origin and implanted therein 
powers of development in the initial creative impulse. Further 
development is the effect of secondary causes, acting in virtue 
of this initial impulse. 

Special interventions of the Divine Power were no longer 
necessary, not even for the transition from non-living to living 
matter. 

Modern science, however, makes it difficult to accept quite 
so absolute a theory of evolution, so that it is thought more 
probable that a special intervention occurred at the origin of 
life. Henceforth, however, living forms have evolved accord- 
ing to Divine laws working through secondary causes. 

Such, in outline, is the thesis put forward in this book. 

The author introduces the subject with an outline of the 
Catholic interpretation of Scripture, an important section of 
which treats of the meaning of the word ‘day’ as used in the 
Book of Genesis. 
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Reviews 


All theories of reconciliation or ‘ concordist ’ theories are re- 
jected as not being in accordance with the true canons of inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture. 

The book, which originally appeared in French, has been 
admirably translated by Father Ernest Messenger, of St. Ed- 
mund’s College, Ware, and should prove of the greatest value 
to all who are interested in this question, since for the first 
time we have in the English language a work which shows 
us how the whole problem of the origin of species should be 
looked at in the light of Catholic Tradition. 

Since we may hope that this translation will run to further 
editions, we should like to point out that the word ‘ vertebrae,’ 


pages 97, 104, 184, should read ‘ vertebrates.’ 
G. A. Etrincton, O.P. 


Tue ReLicious Vows Anp Virtues. By Blessed Humbert de 
Romanis, O.P. Edited by James Harrison, O.P., with a 
Preface by Vincent McNabb, O.P., S.T.M. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 2/-). 

This little book amply bears out a remark, which found 
place in BLackFrRiaRS about a year back, that if only one is 
courageous enough to turn translator, one is bound to find, in 
the writings of the past, treatises of solid devotion applicable 
to every age. A religious order, with a tradition of centuries 
behind it, must possess such treasures. Here, then, following 
in the wake of Ridolfi, O.P., on Mental Prayer and Albertus 
Magnus on The Virtues (The Paradise of the Soul), we have 
another Dominican book of spiritual teaching. The title suff- 
ciently explains its scope—the Vows, and then the work-a-day 
virtues of religious life, Humility, Patience, a chapter on 
Superiors, Temperance, &c. The treatment of the virtues is 
terse, epigrammatical and always very much to the point. The 
chapters on the Vows are somewhat fuller and proportionately 
admirable, that on Chastity being a miniature masterpiece of 
sound sense. 

One sometimes wonders if the ancient fervour of religious 
life was not largely due to such straightforward dealing with 
difficulties, known to all, and such outspoken insistence on 
duties, too often forgotten. This, remember, was a circular 
letter to his Order emanating from the General. How afraid 
we seem now to be, in our ‘ mutual exhortations,’ of such plain 
speaking. 

The editor has done his work admirably, and the book is 
nicely got up, though one or two pages are so printed as 
to give the impression of being what I can only describe as 
painfully out-of-step. P.D.D. 
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SHortT StupiEs IN THE Nature or Music. By Herbert Ant- 
cliffe. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 4/6 
net). 

The essays which make up this volume deal with such various 
aspects of music as Musical Form and the Symphonic Poem, 
what constitutes true Programme Music, the importance of 
music as an Educational Force, as a means of inspiring and 
expressing Religious Emotion, and several others. One and 
the same underlying idea is, however, to be found in each one, 
namely, that music is primarily, and essentially, the means of 
expressing emotion. With ‘ Art for Art’s Sake’ Mr. Antcliffe 
will have nothing to do, and he speaks rather contemptuously 
of ‘ pattern weaving’ (The True Programme Music, p. 87), but 
in the following paragraph he admits that ‘ much of what was 
originally intended to be the mere weaving of pleasant sounds 
still exists and is regarded by all as belonging to the greatest 
utterances of all time.’ One is tempted to wonder whether 
it had occurred to the author at that point that J. S. Bach 
might be looking down on him ‘ with scornful eye, from some 
lofty region of heaven,’ as Boccaccio imagined that Dante 
might be doing as he wrote of ‘ those things in him which are 
less worthy of praise.” He accounts, however, for the ‘ con- 
tinued vitality and existence’ of such music by claiming that 
it is due to a cause very different from the original intention 
of the author. Into all truly great art the author, consciously 
or unconsciously, works a large portion of himself.’ Though 
no one would be disposed to deny that the distinctive style of 
any composer is largely a matter of personality, it is surely 
going rather far to suggest that the reason why we delight to 
listen, say, to any one of those ‘webs of pleasant sounds’ in 
Das Wohltemperierte Klavier, is simply that we find Bach in 
them—the skill with which the pattern is woven is at least a 
contributory cause of our enjoyment. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Antcliffe’s treatment of his subject is 
always interesting and thought-provoking, even if he has not 
altogether avoided the dangers which, as he himself says, lie 
in the present-day insistence on the statement that ‘ everything 
in life is relative.’ 

Lovers of liturgical music will turn with special interest to 
the essay entitled ‘ Religious Emotion and Music.’ It is one of 
the shortest in the book, and the few pages in it which deal 
with the rise and development of Christian music from the time 
of St. Ambrose, under the protection of the Church, give only 
the briefest sketch of a fascinating subject. It may be hoped 
that the author will one day expand this sketch into a full- 
sized essay. B. S. 
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